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1 68 yournal of American Folk-Lore. 

of the difficulty comes from the learned Spiekrei of anglicizing, which causes 
one of the many difficulties of using the " Corpus Poeticum." It is hard 
to understand why Mr. Powell should persist in transforming Old Norse 
names, for his practice with regard to Greek is precisely the opposite. He 
writes Kirke, and even Odusseus (but Polytherses !). 

The chapter on Saxo's materials and methods is in part based on the 
investigations of Olrik, with whom, however, Mr. Powell does not in all 
instances agree. Interesting is the contention that Saxo did not make 
much use of Danish poems (p. a). The chapter on mythology is of some 
importance, though too much under the spell of Rydberg's ingenious sys- 
tematizing. Neither is so valuable to the student of folk-lore as section 
7, but both deserve careful study. 

G. L. Kittredge. 

The Man who Married the Moon, and other Pueblo Indian Folk- 
Stories. By Charles F. Lummis. New York : The Century Company. 
1894. Pp. x, 239. 

Five years' residence at the Tiwa pueblo of Isleta on the Rio Grande in 
New Mexico brought the author in such intimate contact with the natives 
that his knowledge of the Pueblos in general and of the Isleta tribe in par- 
ticular is extensive. The fact that the author found it agreeable to live so 
long among this people is a guaranty of his thorough appreciation of their 
mode of thought and of his friendly sympathy for their welfare, through 
which alone may successful work among a primitive people be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Lummis relates in all thirty-three tales, introduced by a description 
of these " brown story-tellers and their country." The tales are not only of 
interest to the mythologist, but when carefully analyzed of much value to 
the student of the early history and ethnology of this fascinating quarter 
of the continent. For instance, a cursory examination of the work reveals 
an account of the aboriginal marriage custom of the Isletanos, and the form 
of initiation into one of the sacred medicine orders, the ceremonial circuit 
of east, north, west, and south, with their respective symbolic colors of 
white, blue, yellow, and red, being observed. We also learn that Isleta is 
one of two pueblos occupying to-day the site of three centuries and a half 
ago ; that the men formerly did the weaving ; that arrow-heads and scalp- 
ing-knives were invented by the horned toad, who also introduced irriga- 
tion to mankind ; that Isleta boys must not smoke until they have taken 
a scalp and have thus proven their manhood ; that Isleta is the centre of 
the universe — a belief to which the Zuiiis also adhere with reference to 
their own domain ; that all hunters give the cacique a tenth of their game 
for his support ; that nearly all animals known to the Tiwa have a ceremo- 
nial and sacred name besides a common name ; that the houses and their 
contents belong to the women, the fields and other outside property to the 
men ; that the thunder is the sacred dance-rattle of the Tiwa gods, etc. 

Many similarities to Zuni mythology are shown in the collection of tales. 
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For example, in the Isleta Shee-p'ah-poon, or great " Black Lake of Tears," 
we recognize the Shipapulima of the Zunis as well as the Cibobe or Sipap 
of other Rio Grande villages. The Zuni Ahaiyuta and Matsailema are re- 
called to mind by the Queres Od-yah-wee and Maiw-Sahv, the Hero Twins 
of the Sun Father and Moon Mother, — characters which are indeed found 
throughout Pueblo, Apache, and Navajo mythology. The She-wo-nah or 
Storm King of the Queres reminds us of the godlike Shiwani of the Zunis, 
and the " Corn Maidens " are common to both these peoples. 

As already intimated, some of the tales are Queres, introduced into Isleta 
a generation ago by a hundred and fifty villagers from Acoma and Laguna, 
who were forced to abandon their own pueblos on account of the drought. 
One at least is of Tusayan origin. Several are undoubtedly modern ; 
among these are " Honest Big Ears," or why the burro strikes backward ; 
" The man who would n't keep Sunday " (an Indian fairy tale with a Chris- 
tian moral, the scene of the story being an ancient pueblo) ; " The First of 
the Rattlesnakes," in which goats play a prominent part ; " The Feathered 
Barbers," in which scissors figure, etc., etc. Others bear evidence of great 
antiquity, no indication of contact with white people appearing therein ; 
while others again are apparently ancient tales with intrusive references to 
goats, sheep, cheese, cats, wheat, and other relics of civilization. " The 
Drowning of Pecos" bears every evidence of antiquity, yet the tale is 
known to be only half a century old. It is therefore impossible in many 
cases to determine where the ancient ends and the modern begins. 

Witchcraft, of course, plays a prominent role in many of the tales. 
Everything that is to the left belongs to the sorcerers ; thus we are told 
that a witch, in playing hide-and-seek, hid under the left wing of a duck, 
and that a wizard, being found guilty, was shot through the left side. One 
whose eyes look red is regarded as a probable sorcerer, for witch-people 
are supposed not to sleep at night. The antitype of the prayer-plume- 
wand is the accursed stick of the witches, to which woodpecker feathers are 
appended. 

In " Doctor Field Manse " it is learned that no folk-tales are told after 
the fourteenth of March, that is, between the Spring Medicine-making and 
the Fall Medicine-making in October, lest the Rattlesnake, who is at this 
season out of his hole, punish them for some slip of the tongue. 

Every folk-lorist who would gain a knowledge of Pueblo mythology 
should read this entertaining book. 

F. W, Hodge. 

The Madonna of St. Luke ; the Story of a Portrait. By [Mrs.] Hen- 
rietta Irving Bolton. With an introductory letter by Daniel Hunt- 
ington. Ten full-page illustrations. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York, 
1895. Pp. x, 127. i6mo. 

This work is not properly a study in folk-lore, but it contains a treasury 
of special information closely allied to it. The author has retold and an- 
alyzed the legends of St. Luke as the painter of a portrait of the Virgin 
Mary. The veteran artist of New York city, Mr. Daniel Huntington, 



